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AN ORATION 


‘Delivered before the members of the Livingston Lodge, 
At Chariton, Missouri, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the Anniversary of St. Jokn the Evangelist, 
27 Dec. 1841, dy 


'BR. G. W. EMSWILER, R. A. M. 


“Companions and Brethren: 


Why this parade and procession? What means 
this assemblage of the aged and the young—of health 
and infirmity, inteiligence and bezuty? ‘And why are 
exhibited together, and in this manner, the Holy Bi- 
bie, square, compass and these badges ? 

It is to commemorate a day, which is held through- 
out the Christian world, by the brethren of the Mys- 
tte tye, asa standing jubilee, is the annals of Free 
Masonry! 

Hail Masoary! thou watch-word of fraternal affec- 

“tion,—scion of the most notile sire; cord that binds 
creature to his fellow and creation to its Lord; asci- 
ence which claims origin with creation ! 

Yes; Masonry, that magic word; it sounds etheri- 
e) to my ear, and touches a secret chord within my 
breast, whose answering echoes strike each throbbing 
pulse, and make my nature worship at thy shrine. 

We do not, asthe Greeks and Romans once did, 
keep a catalogue of ominous days in ‘the calendar of 
our Order; but we celebrate this day, as the anniver- 
sary of that, on which Free Masonry was underprop- 
pec and cemented, with the most durable of all mate- 
‘tialsa—the Christian faith. 

Yes, my audience, though Masonry claims origin 
with the earliest dawn of existence, yet it hails and cele- 
brates the anniversary of that day, on which‘it receiv- 
ed permanency and durability, by the countenance 
and support of the best of Christian Martyrs, St. John 
the Evangelist, the anniversary of whose birth day 
this is; and his counterpart St. John the Baptist, 
were eminent patrors and supporters of our Order ; 
and may be considered as the great Christian pillars, 
on which the grand and nable‘fabrics of Free Mason- 
xy have been rebuilt. 

I said, Masonry claims origin with creation; it is 
po desecration to attribute Masonry to the Supreme 
Architect of the Universe; who presides in the Grand 
Lodge of ‘Eternity; and the sound of whose gavel 
‘called chaos to order, and confusion to harmony; at 
whose bidding, came forth from the profoundest dark- 
ness, that effulgent light, which displayed to a won- 
dering world, the grand fabrics of ‘Kis ‘construction. 

Behold yon ‘Royal Arch, which spans creation, with 
$ts thousand sparkling luminaries suspended therefrom 
and judge who was the Architect. Yes, the Almigh- 
ty is a builder, and the vast Universe his grand edi- 


ce. 

Then, if the great I AM be a buildér, and has con- 
etracted from a jumbled mass of chaos and cenfusion, 
this grand and harmonious creation, with all its sym- 
metry, strength and beauty—why not man, who is a 
vetlected image of his grand High Priest, humbly 
approximate him in his Ixbors, as near as his imper- 
fectioas will permit? 

Do ‘you wish further proof of ‘the antiquity of Ma- 
senry? ‘When after our great ancestors were thrust 


| forth from their Elysian Paradise, and doomed to re- 

sort to manual labor for their sustenance and support, 
they uadoubtedly erected habitations to protect them 
from the ‘inclemency of the weather; ‘and the city 
which was built in the land of Nod, in the days of 
Adam, shows clearly, that the Divine art of Masunry 
was not only in requisition, but practiced to consider- 
able pefection, even at that early period. 

To prove that Masonry, m something tike its pre- 
sent form, claimed for its votaries tlie antedeluvians, 
[ will cite you to Josephus, who’is one of the earli- 
est writers upon the subject. He declarés, that a 
marble column erected by Enoeh, who foretéld the 
Deluge, withstood the destruction of ‘the flood, and 
was standing at ‘his day, bearing Masotiic symbols, 
and an abridged history of the science of dur art. 

Masonry in its earliest day Was operative; and was 
ant only the handsmaid of convenience and necessity, 
but also the faithful historian. Yes;'it was not the 
only blessing of the finished Master Mason, to erect 
buildings of actual necessity and convenience, but it 
was his proud consolation of knowing, that he was 
entitled tothe glory, not only of Constructing the 
most gorgeous temples for the habitation of the gods, 
but their godships, themselves, in maay' instances. 
were indebted to him for their physical and exterior 
appearance. Nor did the duty of the accomplished 
Master Mason stop here; after beautifying the face 
of Nature with the most magnificent edifices, for the 
habitation, both of the gods and man, it was his proud 
perogative to transmit to posterity, by emblazoned 
, monuments, ‘the history of his nation; with all the 
{deeds of heroism or chivalry which transpired io his 
time, or of which tradition ceuld boast. Hence, the 
accomplished Mason was not only a manual laborer, 
but included in his multifarious vocations, that of Ar- 
chitect or designer, Sculptor, Historian and ‘Poet ; 
and consequently must have been skilled in ail the 
lore of which his contemporaries were in possession. 

Then, is it wonderful that associations of those 
wise and useful men were formed, for their mutual 
advancement in'tke liberal arts and sciences, and as a 
protection of the same against the inroads of pretend- 
ers and impostors, who were: not susceptible of com- 
prehending those noble acquirements? Is it wonder- 
ful, ‘I-say, since there was so much honor responsibil- 
ity attached'to ancient Masonry, that its disciples and 
votaries should form themselves into a bond of broth- 
erhood institute certain formalities, whereby to detect 
impostors, who might attempt te impose themselves 
upon them and the world as Masons, withoat being 
entitled to that distinguished appellation, and conse- 
quently bring the honured science into disrepute ? 

So far froin its being wonderful, itis a known and 
admitted fact, that one-of the most preminent traits 
in the character of genius, is sympathy with \congen- 
ial spirits, a disposition to association, and consequent- 
ly assimilation; and it is to that assiinilation, we are 
indebted for the entire absence of ‘that vacilla@ty, 
which has staggered and innovated all other orders 
and institutions, which have hitherto been devised by 
the wisdom of man. 


Thoagh Masonry existed at a very early period, 
yet'it was ‘net until a later day, though still a very an- 
cient date, that it flourished ‘ia all ‘its ‘perfections and 
grandear. 

‘On Mount Moriah; and ib'the days of Solomon, 





we find Masonry existing in all its beauties. The 
temple of Solomon may be considered one of the 
‘greatest wonders of the world, and ia the construction 
of which, Masonry achieved one of her greatest victo- 
ries. 

Pérhaps a concise sketch of this masterpiece of 
Architecture may not be unititeresting: This splea- 
did edifice, which was conimenced by David, and fin- 
ished by Solomon, is said to be one cf the most stu- 
pendous fabrics of riches, grandeur and magnificence 
of which the adcient or modern world can boast. Its 
exterior was made‘of the finest Parisian marble, so 
accurately fitted together, that it appeared like one 
solid block ; and so exquisitely polished, that the rays 
of the sua were so powerfully reflected from it, that 
it dazzled the eyes of the beholder; and its covering, 
which was of burnished gold, appeared to the distant 
observer like a mass of liquid fire. 

Of its size, we caa ‘scarcely‘form an adequate con- 
ception, even when we fecollect the number of per- 
sons employed in its consttuctidn, and the length of 
time they were in its completion. They was employ- 
ed in the building of this stupendous edifice, besides 
ten thousand men pér month ia Lebanon engaged in 
felling and preparing timber for the craftsmen’s use, 
three grand overseers, viz: Solomon, King of Israel, 
who was the principal patron; Hyram King‘of Tyre, 
who was Solomon's coadjutor ia the great undertaking; 
and Hyram Abyff, or the grand Junior Warden, aad 
principal Architect—and 3,300 Master workmen, 80,- 
000 Fellow Crafts, ‘and 70,000 Entered Apprentices, 
or bearers of burdetis; and this immense number of 
workmen were constantly employed for the space of 
seven years in completion. 

And notwithstanding the great length of time this 
tremendous timber of ‘perséns were employed, from 
the petfect ‘system to which Masodry was reduced, 
by the wisdom of Solomon, and the regularity to 
which the workmen were accustomed, the edifice 
rose like a thing ofNatar 2,without even the sound of 
a hammér. Such was the regularity by which Ma- 
sunry was distinguished, éven at that early day in the 
land of Judea. 

In arranging this ithmense multitude of workmen 
(who were from all parts of the known world,) into a 
proper organization, so that concord and harmony 
would prevail over discord and confiision, ‘King Solo- 
mon, in his wisdom, instituted certain signs of recog- 
aition, whereby the grand overseérs could distinguish 
them as workmen belonging to the Teinple, and at 
the same time know in what capacity they were em- 
ployed ; and as the laborers were renuimerated accor- 
ding to their several capacities, or stations, as Entered 
Apprentices, ‘Fellow Cratts and Master Masons, the:e 
signs of recognition were peculiarly serviceable, ser- 
viceable in making themselves known to the grand 
Sr. Warden, whose station was at the west gate of the 
Temple, and from whom they received their wages, 
according to their several stations, a8 they passed out 
at sunset to their respective homes. 

Hence, the subordination and regularity by which 
workmea from the Temple were distinguished, and 
ftom their kdowo superiority in their liberal arts and 
sciences; and ly from a reverential awe (as 
‘the Temple is said to have been burnt by thie express 





command of the Almighty,) they were esteemed 


: be wisest and best of men, 80 much so, that an indi- 
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vidual who could proudly proclaim himself a work- | 
man from the Temple of the Most High, required no 
other passport o; recommendation, to insure him an 
honored and hospitable reception, as far as the fame 
of that Great Being, in whose honor it was built, was 
known. 

The great Pythagoras, when travelling through the 
world in search of, and diffusing knowledge, in order 
to secure to himself a safe convoy through foreign 
climes, availed himself of the mysticisms of the fra- 
ternity, by being initiated into the ceremonies of Free 
Masonry. 

These are neither fancy’s paintings, nor bare de- 
clamation, for within the escutcheon of our archives, 
we have the means of knowing them to be true.—) 
_ why, say you, should Masonry be thus honor- 
ed? ; 

Ask Egypt, aad she will answer through her Pyra- 
mids, Obelisks and Catacombs. 

Ask Asia, and she will answer through her magni- 
ficent remains of ancient grandeur, which is sti the. 
admiration of the world. 

Ask Greece, and she will answer through her 
numerous Temples, though her Oracles be silent. 

Ask Italy, and she will answer through her Roman 
Aqueducts and:almost indestructable remains of the 
Masonic art. 

Ask the Historian, and he will tell you that if it| 
were not for the perfection to which Musonry in early | 
times had been brought, he could not doubt the ve- 
racity of a Josephus, a Zenophon, a Livy, a Horo- 


ditus, nor any other respectable autbor of antiqui- 
' 





And your humble servant would answer, that if a 


were not for the corroborative testimony of that sub-|. 


hime art, history would cease to charim for want of; 
authenticity, and we would view, possib'y, ¢hat most} 
holy of volumes, as a cunningly devised fable. 

But speculative Masoary, as practiced by our Or- 
der, furnishes, perhaps, to the human family, even| 
greater advantages than operative Masonry. 

Oh! ifthe finger of silence were taken fromthe lips| 
of speculative Masonry, and the great intervening 


stitutions based upon these laws may be opposed, and 


rising of States, she has had for her votaries the best 
and wisest of every nation, clime and: country; how 
her perseverance was crowned with. success, and how 
she can now number in her catalogue of votaries, a 
more numerous, more enlightened and more respect- 
able fraterwity, than other science. order or profession 
under the whole canopy of Heaven. 

And. why is itso? I answer, because the priaci- 
ples of Free Masonry, are based. upon the immutable 
laws of nature. 

Empires may revolutionize—Kingdoms may rise 
and fall—States may organize, re-organize and disor- 
ganize—vicious bigotry may pierce with her enven- 
omed darts of persecution—ignorance and cupidity 
may hurl their blunt bolts of derision—injustice and 
inquisitions may do their worst—still it must remaiv as 
unshaken and immutable as.the fiat of Omnipotence, 
of all the fundamental laws of our moral nature. In- 


for a while partially retarded in their operation, but 
never annihilated. 

But to return: Free Masonry, though it once flour- 
ished in all its splendor in the favored East, yet from 


the revolutions to which that once happy land was, 


subject, and from,persecution and neglect, had dwin- 
dled into comparative effeminacy. 
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and benefits which they could not appreciate, and 
would consequently abuse. 

Again, you ask: has not Masonry admitted to her 
sacred altars unworthy members? I grant you that 
Masonry has her share of the uaworthy ; but as well 
might the hypocrite, who stole the livery of the court 
of Heaven to serve the Devil in bea universal blot On 
the Christian religion, as the conduct ot an unworthy 
member ofone of our Lodges, be a stigma, or reproach 
upon the principles of Free Masonry. 

But, again, I think I hear my fair auditors ask; wh 
are we, the fairest portion of God's creation, denied 3 
participation in those rites and privileges of which you 
boast? We answer: that the very cause of your non 
admission is the greatest eutogium which can be be- 
stowed upon you. In the first place, our.iaclinations, 
in some respects, are restricted, and'our desire cir. 
cumscribed by moral or Masonic restraints; and we 
have too elevated, too noble, an opinion of: your sex 
to think that your heavenly nature could permit, 
much less.epcourage, an inclination or, desire which 
would require the interference of a moral restriction, 
And secondly, as the Rt. Rev. Mr. Maffit justly says, 
** Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, presides in the 
Masonic Lodges, and she would have, indeed, buta 
divided empire, if the goddess of beauty were admit- 





When the crusaders of Europe marched against the 
Saracens, and to the rescue of the true faith, they 
found in the land of Palestine—Christianity and Free 
Masonry. The lion-hearted Richard, of England, 
with his characteristic sagacity and magnanimity, dis- 
covered their relationship, transplanted them in 4 soil 
more congenial. to their perpetuity. 

The ancient city of, York was the honored nursery 
in which enervated®*Masonry was reinstated to her 
pristine vigor by the fostering eare of the Paladins. 
But it was not until the reign of the celebrated Eliza- 
beth that.it spread over the island of Great Britain ; 
that pattern of female Monarchs, although she was 
not permitted to participate in its rites and ceremonies, 
with a greatness of soul which characterized her. en- 
tire life, took Free Masonry undereher especial patron- 


eurtain rolled back to the wondering gaze of. an as-|age and protection. Since which time the beautious 
tonished world, what thrilling sensations would agi-| fabrics of moral Masonry have flourished throughout 


tate the souls of men, when the grand and noble fa-| 
brics of moral and speculative Masonry would burst| 
with that effulgent splendor on their bewildered sen- | 
ses ! 

What noble Acqueducts, conveying that limpid 
nectar—Brotherly love! what gigantic Catacombs, | 
under whose massy coverings are buried the faults of | 
frail nature! what shining monuments of truth and 
integrity, whose lustre is rendered still more lustrous 
by the orphan's joy and the widow's blessing! What 
glittering Temples of concord and affection, with their 
altars of charity ! 


“Oh charity, thou. harbinger of light, 
Thou sun by day, the polar star by night, 


the known world. Yes! in every clime and. nation 
Free Masonry has her votaries; and. by its peculiar 
and benign influence, its mystic tie binds in fraternal 
affection the inhabitants of every country! By its 
talismanic influence the Christian claims brotherhood 
with Turk, the European with the Africaa, the Lap- 
lander with the wandering Tartar, and the courtier of 
civilized countries with the untutored savage of the 
American wilds. wh! invaluable talisman—that has 
power to change into. brotherly affection, the most 
deadly hatred! ‘ake one example—one in savage 
lifes In one of the most bloody. battles which the 
mountaneous wilds of America ever witnessed, when 
the most deadly hostility was. manifested on both sides, 
a British soldier dropped from his horse at the sum- 





Haste-to the orb which. pale misfortune flies, 
Where sorrow falters and misfortune dies. 


Is there a hand which blunts. the poisoned dart, 
And turns its baleful influence from the heart— 
Is there a talisman, whose magic power, 

Can change the desert to the vernal bower. 


Is there a shrine where winter woe is driven, 

To seek from tranquil clime the bliss of Heaven? 
Yes! there is one, immutable divine, 

And sorrow greets it at the Mason's shrine.” 


Masonry like christianity, has had te contend with 
the persecutions of the vicious and the seoffs of the 
ignorant, but it only served to verify more clearly. the 
assertion of the inspired writer, that ‘truth is migh- 
ty and must prevail.” 

Here, had [ ever sipped from that limped stream at 
the foot of Parnassus, | could descaut in poetic rhap- 
sodies on the beauty, strength and durability of Free 
Masonry. I might tell of its persecution and its per- 


mons of a leaden messenger from an Indian rifle, and 
was approached by the exulting savage.with al] the 
fury of rage and national batred—-his scalping knife 
gleamed in glittering circles betore the affrighted gaze 
of the wounded Briton, and. appeared thirsting for. the 
blood of its. devoted victim; when, as by. magic, the 
uplifted knife was returned harmless to its sheath, and 
the arm which had been.raised with full purpose of 
destruction, was thrown around the wounded Briton 
asa shield and protection, with the mutual exclama- 
tion.of * Brother! Brother!!” I need scarcely add 
that, by Masonic rcognition, they were justified in the 
exclamation. 


ted along with her. We surely could not trust Ve- 
jnus and Minerva together in our Lodges, lest we 
should be too much distracted by the blandishments 
jof beauty to hear, at all, the more severe teachings of 
| wisdom.” 

Be assured, my fair auditors, it is nota want of 
gallantry which prevents your being participants in 
\our ceremonies—for I'am in earnest whea | say that 
(toe, as Free and accepted Masons, consider it une of 
jour highest privileges, and most eacumbeat duties to 
; defend and protect lovely superiors. 

And lastly: our order, asa fraternity, is based on 
operative Masonry; and our fair superiors would not 
wish, if our gallantry could permit them, to share in 
the uncouth labor of the rougher sex. Nature has 
alloted to.you **a more lofty,” more noble sphere. It 
is your proud’ privilege to cheer and animate, with 
your heavenly smiles, the toil-worn laborer. We are 
the * hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ ‘for you, 
ta whom we proudly yield the palm of supremacy. 

Companions and Brethren of the Mystic tie:, To 





you it is scarcely necessary to reiterate what you hate — 


so often heard, that as Masons there is three great 
duties which you are charged to inculcate—to God, 
your neighbor and yourselves. 

To God, in never mentioning his name but with 
that reverential awe which is due from a creature to a 
creator, ‘To your neighbor, in acting upon the 
square, aad “doing unto him as you would he should 
do unto you;” and to yourselves, in avoiding all ir- 
regularity or. intemperance, which may impair your 
faculties, or debase the dignity of your profession. 

Finally, keep sacred and’ inviolable the mysteries 
of the Order, as. these are to distinguish you from the 
rest of the community, and mark your consequences 
amang Masons. And: may you lock within the cask- 
ets of your breasts, the inestimable jewels. of Masonic 
instruction, and obey them as monitors in your jour- 
ney through lite; so that whea our Earthly Lodges 
are crushed'amid’ the wreck of worlds, you may be 
ready to answer to the call of our Most Worshipfol 
Master above, whw presides in the Grand Lodge of 
Eternity. 





Tse Emperor or Russta.—The person of the 
Emperor is that of a colussal man in the full prime of 





Such is some of. the thousand instances in which 
Free Masonry by its peculiar mysticism, transforms at 


life and health, forty-two years of age, about six feet 
two inches high, and well fitted. out, without any ap- 
proach to.corpulency ; the head magnificently. carried, 


a glance, the most deadly enemies into the most affec- | 4 splendid breadth, of shoulder and chest, great length 


tionate friends. 
(®nal prejudice, and national hatred, are all, all 
lost in the ample foldsof Masonic love and affec- 
tion! 

But me thinks I hear one ask ; if Masonry be what. 





severance, of its martyred, Knights and its tortured] its votaries say, and’ its objects universal benevolence 
brotherhood, of the envenomed darts which have been|and charity, why not proclaim its ceremonies from 
hurled at her devoted vitals by vicious bigotry, and of|the public rostrum, and. entitle the whole humaa fam- 
the bolts of slander from the shafts of pitable ignor-|ily to its rites and benefis? We answer: that if the 
ance; but alas for the enemies of Free Masonry. I| privileges of Free Masonry were. indiscriminately, 


Political strife, private pique, sec-| and symmetry of limb, with finely formed hands and 


feet. His face is strictly Grecian, forehead and nose 
in one grand linc; the eyes finely lined, large, ope 
and blue, with a calmness, a coldness, a freezing dig- 
nity, which can.equally quell an insurrection, or par- 
alize a petitinner ; the mouth regular, teeth fine, chia 
prominent, with dark moustache and small whisker ; 
but not a sympathy in his face. His mouth some- 
times smiles, his eyes never. There was that in his 
look which. no monarch’s subject could meet. His 
eyes seek every one’s.gaze, but none can confront 





couki wiad up by telling how, amid the revolutions| granted, the very objects of the fraternity would be 
of Empires, the downfalling of Kingdoms and the up-|frustrated; unworthy men would claim iromunities 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


DANIEL LAMBERT. 


Though our town could not vie with the Islington 
Ilercules we have produced the largest and heaviest 
man in the world. Daniel Lambert and myself were 
boys together; and as [ have lived next doorto him, 
I watched his growth for several‘years. At the age 
of ten, he was a tall strong lad, of avery quiet dispo- 
sition, not at all inclined to be jolly, but posessing a 
fine open countenance. Soen after the age of 14, he 
began to thicken rapidly.: like Milo, with the calf, I 
have often carried him oa my back, bat not when he 
became anox. He was very fond of bathing, and his 
corpulency enabled him to perform extraordinary feats 
in the water. He was the envy of boys who were 
learning to swim; for, while they were struggling to 
keep their heads above water, he would lie, like a 
whale, motionless upon the surface. During the sum- 
mer menths he never was so happy as when walow- 
ing for hours in the river, rolling over and over-like a 
hippohotamus ; and, as his weight increased, his de- 
sires increased also. The great use he made of this 
luxury, probably relaxed the skin, and tended to in- 
crease his bulk. Mr. Lambert was highly sensitive 
upon the subject-of his huge appearance; and, when 
be ventured out, was aware that it drew upon him the 
general gaze. With a cultivated mind, I might say 
above his station in life, he could not bear this expo- 
sure, and soon gave up his ordinary walks, remaining 
constantly at-home. A life so sedentary operated to 
make him still more corpulent. Insummer he could 
only enjoy the fresh air by sitting at his door and that 
always without his coat. 


Dr. Hague, the university professor of music in 
Cambridge, having called upon me, I took him to see 
that Roman curiosity, the Jewry wall, near to Nicho- 
Ja's church, as we were going to-view the room where 
King Richard the Third-slept the night before-the 
fight in Bosworth field, we had occasion to:pass Mr. 
Lambert's house. He was sitting atthe door; and 
the moment ny friend caught a-sight at him, in a fit 
of astonishment he made a fullstop and exclaimed, 
** Mercy on us! what a-sight!” -I-walked on, know- 
ing how much Mr. Lambert disliked the rude gaze 
of a stranger, and entered into conversation with him 
to take the effect of Hague’s astonishment; but Lam- 
bert followed the little doctor with his keen eye, and 
frowned upon him as he passed us, till he was out of 
sight. On rejoining the professor, I found him se 
full of amazement, that the sight I had in store for 
him claimed none of his attention, compared with 
what he had unexpectedly seen. The quantity of 
cloth required to make his clothes was immense.— 
When he walked there was a lightness in -his-step that 
was surprising; he hada voice clear and agreeable, 
and sang with ease and taste. He was remarkably 
temperate, and frequently tried the experiment abstin- 
ence, without any apparent diminution of bulk. Whea 
unrestrained he would eat an entire leg of mutton. 
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MISCELLLNY. 


GRACE DARLING. 
This name is a familiar name. 





———— 





ple Islands, off the northern coast of merry England. 


on these-crags, and thirty-five to forty persons perish- 
ed in the waves. Those who escaped to the rocks 
were saved by Grace Darling, and her father, atthe im- 
minent risk of their own lives; the latter, though an 
old seaman. hesitating to set out on the expedition, un- 
til told-by his daughter thatif he would not accompa- 
ny her, live or die, she would go by herself. Thus, 
by her own noble and generous intrepidity, saving the 
lives of nine persons. Howitt, in his * Visits to Re- 
markable- Places,” gives the following sketch of the 
personl appearance of this brave girl, in connection 
with incidents in her life, rendered interesting by the 
great event which has given celebrity to her name 

Grace resides with her father, at Longstone lighthouse 
one of the most distant of the Staple Islands, the old 
man being the keeper of the house. At this lonely 

dwelling she is surrounded on all sides by perpendicu- 
lar rocks of black whinstone, and ever turbulent wa- 
ters. 

«Grace Darling is a perfect realization of a Jeannie 
Deans in an-English form, as it is possible for a woman 
to be. 
is a little, simple, modest young woman, I should say 
fiveor six and twenty. She is neither tall oor hand- 
some ; butshe has the most gentle, quiet, amiable look, 
and the sweetest smile that I ever saw ina person of 
her-station and-appearance. You seethat-she is tho- 
roughly a good creature; and that under her modest 
exterior lies a spirit capable of the most-exalted devo- 
tion—a devotion so entire, that daring is not so much 
a quality of her nature, as that the most perfect sym- 
pathy with sufferiag, or endangered humanity, swal- 


consideration—puts out, in fact, every sentiment but 
itself. The action that she -performed was so natu- 
ral, and so necessary to her, that it would be the most 
impossible of things to convince her that she did any- 
thing extraordinary. The applause which has been 
the consequence of her truly gallant exploit; the ad- 
miration which ran through the -civilized world, for 
even from Russia there have been commissions for 
persons to see her, and send accounts of her, and pie- 
ces of the rock on which she lives; these and the fo:-1- 
ish, though natural avidity of the mob of wonder lo- 
vers, who in steamboat loads have flocked thither, fill- 
ing that tall lighthouse several stories high; the at- 
tentions of the great and titled—none of these things 
have made her anything but what she was before. 
The Duke and Dutchess ot Northumberland had her 
and her father over to the castle, and presented her 
with a gold watch, which she always wears when vis 

iters came The Humane Society sent her a most 


Mr. Lambert was exceedingly fond of the sports of| flattering note-of thanas, which is in the house fra- 


the field, and was curious inthe breed of his dogs 
and game.fewls which attracted to his house many 
country gentlemen. This was a delicate way of satis- 
fying the curiosity ; and, by the sale of these animals, 
something was contributed to his support. This 
source of revenue, however, began to decline, and his 
circumstances at length compelled him to form an al- 
jiance with Mr. Pearson. much against-his will; he 
first submitted to be showa for a sight.in Piccadilly, 
London. 

When I visited town, I called on him asa frend 
and soon discovered that he was distressed at my see- 
ing him-in a situation so degrading. He got up from 
his -encrmous.-chair (a ‘hing he rarely did) and shook 
me by the hand. ‘That his sensibility was wounded 
was evident during my stay by the rebuff he guve a 
gentleman whom he thought too particular in his in- 
quiries. 
June, 1809, and when last weighed he was 52 stones 11 
tb; but he had so much increased since that time, that 
his attendant told me that he. could:not be less than 57 


stones at the time of his disease.—Gardner's Music of 


Friends. 


He died, aged 36. at Stamford, on 21st of 


med ; and the President sent her a silver tea-pot—but 
none of these things, nor the offers of marriage which 
followed her notoriety, and the little fortune, about 
£700, which was subscribed for her, or given in pre- 
sents, have produced ia her mind any feeling but a 
sense of wonder and grateful pleasure. 


one kind or another, including a considerable number 
of books. She was offered 201. a aight to appear at 
the Adelphi in a scene of the shipwreck, merely to sit 
in a boat; but this, and all similar offers. which would 
have enriched her, she has steadily declined. I was 
afraid | sheuld not see her, as her father said she dis- 





She is not like any of the portraits of her. She; 


lows up and annihilates every thing like fear. or self 


* The house is literally crammed with presents of 


ed that she should so well have supported the brilli- 
ancy of her heroic deed. As TI have said, she has had 
various offers of marriage, but none that were consid- 
ered quite the thing; and she said No, toall. One 
was from wn artist, who came to take her portrait,— 


Every person who/The Duke of Northumbe: land told her that he hoped 
can remember as far back as the year 1838, will re-|she would be careful im such affairs, as there would be 
collect the daring transaction of this heroic girl, which ‘sure to be designs upon ber money ; and she told him 
gave a true fame to the desolate rocks, called the Sta- |that she would not marry without his approbation. 


“But the most characteristic thing is, that all the 


On the 7th of September, 1838, the steamer Forfar-|common people about, and particularly the sailors 
shire, proceeding from Hull to Dundee, was wrecked jand fisherman, deny ‘her all merit 


A young girl 
whom I once asked about her, said ‘Pooh! It's not 
worth while going out so far to see Grace Darling.--- 
Its all hombug. They pretend to say that Grace and 
her father saved the nine people from the wreck ; they 
did nothing of the sort; the people saved them- 
selves. They walked across fromthe vessel at low 
water tofthe next island, and the Darlings fetched them 
off when the water was smooth, and when there was 
scarcely any water at all. I wonder they took any 
boat. 1 wonder they did‘nt walk over.’ ” 

| *The men who rowed me talkedin the same style. 
| Ah, said they, those stories may dofor them as don't 
know,but we know to too well about these things here. 
Yet these very same men they were who told me they 
themselves had to stay at the lighthouse six days when 
they went over with the painter, so that it may be 
supposed that the sea, in a gale, is no jokethere; and 
a boat sent off from Sunderland at the same time that 
the Darlings fetched off the people. could not reach 
the wreck but was driven into a little cove near, and 
was obliged.to be hauled over the rocks. The whole 
of this detraction is a precious bit of human nature.— 
The people all seem to feel as if Grace’s daring deed 
was a reproach to them, and they envy her the honor 
‘and the monty. She has done the same sort of thing 
before, and her father too; but this was so melancho- 
ly a catastrophe, and her bravery so conspicuous, that 
it at once seize] upon the pub'ic mind. He thatgo s 
out and sees the savage and iron nature of these ruth- 
less rocks, the position in which Darling and his 
daughter got at the sufferers, will not avoid wonderin: 
at the desperate nature of the attempt. 

* The wreck lay on the rocks, a little t> the right 
hand of their light-house, as _ the faced it, and a long 
ridge of sharp and destructive rocks ran between 
them and it, so that'to reach the place they had at 
first to let the boat drift with the wind southward, to 
the left, to some distance, and then bring her up un- 
der the lee of these roeks. The sea was running 
mountains ‘high, and rearing up into tremendous 
breakers all around these black crags; and nothing 
but the most sublime self-devotion could persuale two 
people to hope to to be able to return on the other 
side of this range of low rocks, and make head against 
the furious winds, so as to ‘bring their boat up at the 
place of the wreck. The'vessel tan on the rocks, in 
the night, and atthe first dawn of morning the Darlings 
descried the nine people on the crags. Inno instance 
did the English public more rationally give way to the 
enthnsiasm of its sympathy and admiration, than its 
applauses of this unassuming and heroic ph nor 
ever was that applause more entirely justified by ‘the 
subsequent conduct of its object.” 








Ratner Frotay—A green horn saw a gentleman 
drinking a seidlitz powder, the cther day, and wishing 
to be “in the fashion,” begged a pair of the powders 
from the gentleman, and proceeded to mix them up, 
in separate tumblers, according to direction. The 
gentleman left, without staying to see the “* working” 
of his donation ; but before he had gone halfa square, 
the barkeeper overtook him, and with a countenance 
full of alerm, brought him to return, as his country 
acquaintance was dying. He hastened back and found 


liked meeting strangers thatshe thought came tastare the fellow extended on two chairs, quietly enough but 
at her; butwhen the old man and I had had a little |¢%tremely pale. U 
conversation, he went up to her reom and soon ‘came — the fellow replied, * 
down with a smile, saying she would be with us seon. | ™®- . 
We found Grace ehanneths sitting at her sewing, very|! come to get down — other d—d — _— play- 
neatly, but very simply dressed ina plain sort-of stri-|&4 h—l with my celculations in a leetie less than no 
ped printed gown, with her watch-seal just seen at her | "'™e- 

side, and her hair neatly braided. She rose very mo- 
destly, and with a pleasant smile, said, ‘How do you!cal affinities in the poor fellow's stomach, and caine 
do, six?’ Herprudencedelights one. Wearecharm-|near frightening him to death.—Lowisianian, 


Upon inguriag what was the mat- 
Why it’s that stuff you gave 
I swallowed the sour one well enough, but when 


The powders, it seems, had developed their chemi- 
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POPULAR TALES. 





THE GERMAN STUDENT'S STORY. 


I have witnessed many duels, but we usually settled 
these matters with a sword—a_ better method, by the 
way, and more worthy a soldier than your cold pistol 
firing. Any poltroon may pull a trigger, but it re- 
quires the firm hand and steady eye of a man to man- 
age the steel. However, as.[ was saying, when I was 
at, Jena they called each other out as merrily. as beaux 
aad belles to a dance. It was but the treading on a 
toe—the crushing of an elbow—nay, an accidental 
look that fell on them when they wished not observa- 
tion, andthe next day, or, by St. Andrew, the next 
hour there was the clash of steel, and the stamping of 
feet on the greensward—the kindling and flashing of 
fiery eyes—and plunge and-parry, and cut and thrust, 
till one or both lay stretched at length—a pass thro’ 
the body—a gash open in the cheek—the skull cleft 
down or a hand-off, and the blood bubbling and gush- 
ing forth like a rill of mountain water. There were 
more than one of these fellows, devils, I should say, 
who, when they found among them some strange 
student, timid or retired, whose character they were 
unacquainted with, or whose courage they doubted— 
would pass the hint out of mere sport, brush his skirt, 
charge the offence upon him—demand an apology 
too humble for a hare—and dismiss him from the ad- 
venture with an opened shoulder or day-light through 
his body. 

There was among us one fellow named Meniz, who 
assumed, and wore with impunity, the character of 
the head bully. He was foremost in all the devilry. 
His pistol was death, and his broad-sword cut like the 
scissors of fate. It was curious tosee the fellow fire. 
One, two, and three—and good bye to his antagonist. 
His friendship was courted by all—for to be his ene- 
my, was to be ia a bloody grave. At length, grown 
fearless of being called to account, he took pride in 
insulting strangers and.even women. His appearance 
was formidable. A great curly giant, with shaggy 
black hair, huge whiskers and grim moustachios, three 
inches long, twirled under his nose. A sort of beauty 
he was too, and among the women—Lord help us— 
wherever those mustachios showed themselves, every 
opponent abandoned the ground, It was at last real- 
ly dangerous to have a sweetheart, for out of pure 
bravado, Mentz would push forward, make love to the 
lady, frighten her swain, and either terrify or fascinate 
herself. Should the doomed lover offer resistaace, 
he had no more to do but call a surgeon, and happy 
enough he considered himself, if he escaped with the 
loss of an arm or an eye. He had killed four men 
who had never injured him, wounded seventeen, and 
fought twenty duels. He once challenged a whole 
cjab, who had black-balled him anonymously, and 
was pacified cnly by being re-admitted, though all 
the members immediacely resigned, and the club was 
broke up. 

At last there came a youth into the university-- 
slender, quiet, and boyish-looking, with a handsome 
face, though catnention pale; aod his demeanor, 
though generally shy, was noble and self-possessed. 
He had been but a short time among us, however, be- 
fore he was set down asa cowardly creature, and prime 
game for the “devils broke loose’—as the gang of 
Meniz termed themselves. The coy youth shunned 
«ll the riots and revels of the university; insulted no 
one, and if his mantle brushed against that of another, 
apologised so immediately, so gracefully and so gent- 
ly, that the devil himself could not have fixed a quar- 
rel upon him. It soon appeared, too, that Gertrude, 
the lovely daughter of the Baron de Saale, the toast 
of allthe country, upon whom the most of us had 
gazed, as on something quite above us, it soon appear- 
ed that the lovely girl loved this youthful stranger. 

Now Mentz had singled Gertrude. out for himself, and 
avowed his preference publicly. Arnold, for thus was 
the new student called, was rarely if ever tempted to 
ur feasts, but once he came unexpectedly ona ca- 
sual invitation. To the great surprise and interest of 
the company Mentz himself was there, and seated 
himself, unabashed, at the table, though an unbidden 
guest. The strongest curiosity at once arose to wit- 
ness the result; for Mentz hed sworn that he would 


i 
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on his knees for,the audacity of having addressed his 
mistress, It had not appeared that Arnold knew any 
thiog of Mentz’s character, for he sat cheerfully and 
gaily at the, board, with so mych the manners ofa 
high-born gentleman, that every ong admitted at oace 
his goodness, his intelligence, his grace and his beau- 
ty, and regretted the abyss oa the briak of which he 
stood. 

** What ho!" at length shouted Mentz, as the even- 

ing had advanced, and the wine began to mount, “a 
toast, come, drink it all; and he who refuses it is a 
poltroon and. a, coward. I quaff this goblet,” full 
to the brim, to. the health and. happiness of 
Gertrude de Saale, the fairest of the fair;—who says 
he knows a fairer, is a black liar, and I will write it on 
his forehead with ared het brand.” 
Never before had Mentz betrayed his brutal son] so 
openly in words; but the guests who knew that he 
was heated with wine, passed over his coarse insult 
with.shouts of Jaughter, and drank with riotous con- 
fusion to Gertrude, fairest of the fair. As the gleam- 
ing gobleta were emptied, and dashed rattling down 
again upon the table, Mentz arose, and with the bloat- 
ed importance of a despot, gazed around to see that 
all present had fulfilled his orders. Every goblet was 
emptied but one, which stood untasted—vntouched. 
On perceiving this, the ruffian leaned forward, fixed 
his eye onthe cup, struck his brawny hand down 
fiercely on the table, which returned a thundering 
clash and rattle, and then repeated with a voice husky 
with rage— 

“There isa cup full. By St. Anthony, | will make 
the owner swallow its measure of molten lead, if it re- 
mains thus one instant longer.” 

* Drink it, Arnold—drink it boy; keep thy, hand 
out of useless broils,” whispered a student near him, 
rather advanced in age. 

** Drink, friend,” muttered another drily, ‘or he 
will not be slow in doing his threat, | promise thee.” 

** Empty the cup, man,” cried a third ; “never frown 
and turn pale, or thy young head will lie lower than 
thy feet ere to-morrow’s sunset.’’. 

**It is Mentz, the duellist,” said a fourth, * dost 
thou not know his wondrous skill. He will kill thee 
as if thou wert a deer, if thou oppose him,” fear came 
over his handsome features, and, his eyes dilated with 
emotion, rested full and firm upon Mentz. 

** By the mass, gentleman,” said he, at length, in 
uis wine, ** he is more merciless than a wild boar. 
Drink, man, drink.” 

These good natured suggestions were uttered in 
hasty and vehement whispers, and while the students 
were thus endeavoring to avert tho bloody catastro- 
phe, the furious beast again struck his giant hand 
down violently on the table, without speaking, as if 
words were too feeble for his. rage. 

During this interesting scene, the youth had re- 
mained motionless, cool and silent. A slight pallor, 
but evidently more of indignation than fear, “* Tam a 
stranger here, and ignorant of the manners prevalent 


no joke,” 

* Joke !” thundered Mentz, foaming at the lips. 

**] must tell you that I came from a part of the 
country whcre we neither give nor take such jokes, 
er such insults. 

«* Hast thou taken leave of thy friends,” said Mentz, 
partly hushed by astonishment, “and art thou tired of 
life, that thou hurriest on so blindly to a bloody pil- 
low, boy.? Dyjnk as [have told thee,to Gertrude 
the fairest of the fair!” and his huge round eyes open- 
ed like those of a bull upon a darjng victim. 

* That Gertrude de Saale is fair and lovely,” cried 
the youth rising, ‘* may not be denied by me. Bat I 
demand by what mischance I find her name this night 
common at a board of rioters, and polluted by thelips 
of a drunkard and a ruffian ?” 

‘+ By the bones of my father,” said Mentz jn a tone 
of deep aad dire anger, which had ere then appalled 
many a stout heart, * by the bones.of my father, your 
doom is sealed. Be your blood on your own head ; 
but,” said he, abserving that the youth, instead of 
cowering, bore himself more loftily, “ what folly is 
this? Drink, lad, drink, aud I hurt thee not. I love 
thy gallant bearing, and my game 1s wot such.a man.” 

He added this with a wavering of manner, which 
had never before been witnessed in him, for never be- 


in universities, but if yonder person be a4nez, and this! 








and for a_ moment he quailed beneath the fiery glan- 
ces darted at him from one whom he supposed meek- 
er than a deve; but ashamed of: his transient fear he 
added: 

* Come to, me, poor child; briag with thee thy gob- 
let—bend at my foot—quaff it, as | have said, and ow: 
of pity [ spare thy young head.” 

W hat was the astonishment of ths company, on be- 
holding Arnold, as if effectually awed by a moment's 
reflection, and the ferocious enmity of so celebrated 
and deadly a foe, actually do as he was commanded. 
He rose—took the cup—slowly approached the seat 
of his insulter, knelt and raised.the rim to his lips.—_ 
Murmurs of “shame!” “shame!” ‘ poltroon!” 
** coward!” came hot and thick from. the group of 
spectators, who had arisen in the excitement of their 


curiosity, and stood eagerly bending forward with 


every eye fixed upon the object of their contempt. A 
grim smile.of savage triumph:, distorted the features 
of Mentz,.who shouted with a hoarse and drunken 
laugh; * Drink deep—down with it to the dregs!” 
Arnold, however, touched the rim to his lips, and 
waited a moment's silence, with an expression so 
scornful and composed, that the hisses and exclama- 
tions were again quelled. When every sound had 
ceased to.a dead silence ; ; 
** Never,” he said, ** shail. I refuse to drink: to the 
glory of a name IT once loved and honored: Gertrude, 
fairest of the fair! But," he added, suddenly rising 
and drawing up his figure with a dignity that silenced 
every breath, * for thee, thou drunken, bragging, fool- 
ish beast—I scorn—I spit upon—I defy thee—and 
thus be punished thy base brutal insolence and thy 
stupid presumption!” 

As he spoke he dashed the contents of the ample 
goblet full ia the face of Mentz, and then with all his 
strength, hurled the massy goblet at the same mark. 
The giant reeled and staggered a few paces back, and 
amid the shining liquor on his drenched clothes and 
dripping features, a stream of blood was observed to 
trickle down his forehead. 

Never before was popular feeling more suddenly 
and violently reversed. ‘The object of their vilest ex- 
ecrations flashed upon them with the immediate bright- 
ness of asuperior being. A loud and irrepressible 
burst of applause broke from every lip, till the broad 
and heavy rafters above their head, and the very foun- 
dations of the floor shook andtrembled. But the peal 
of joy and approbation ceased, for although this in- 
spiting drama had ,so nobly commenced, it was un- 
certain how it .aight terminate. Before the tyrant 
recovered from. the stunned and bewildered trance, in- 
to which the blow. combined with the shame, pain, 
astonishment and drunkeaness had thrown him, sev- 
eral voices, after the obstreporous calls for silence, 
‘usual on such occasions, addressed the youth, who 
stood cool and erect, with folded arms, waiting the 
course of events. 

** Brave Arnold—-noble Arnold— a gallant deed ! the 
blood of a true gentleman in his veins.” 

** But canst thon fight ?’’ cried one, 

“I am only a simple student and an artist by pro- 
fession. 1 have devoted myself to the pencil, not the 
sword.” 

* But thou canst use it a little, canst not 2”. asked 
another., 

* But indifferently,” answered the youth. 

‘And how art thou with the pistol?” demanded a 
third. 

«© My hand is anpractised,” replied Arnold, *' I have 
no skill in shedding human blood.” 

Fore gad, then rash boy, what has tempted thee 
to this fatal extremity 1’’. 

* Hatred of oppression,” replied the youth, “in all 
its forms ; and willingness to die rather than sabmit to 
insult.” 

** Die—die then, thou shalt, and ere to-morrow’'s 
sun shall set,” thundered Mentz, starting upin a 
frenzy, and with a hoarse and ‘,roken voice that made 
the hearts of the hearers shudder as if the bow! of a 
dog ordemon. “I challenge thee to mortal com- 
bat.” , 

* And | accept the challenge.” 

“It is for thee to name. time, place, and weapop, 
but, an thou lovest me, let, it nut be longer than to- 
morrow night, or I.shall burst with rage and impa- 
tience.” 








compel Arnold, on their first meetiag, to beg pardon 


fore had he been opposed so.calmly. and so fiercely ; 


 T love thee not, base dog,” replied Arneld, * bet 
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thon shalt not die so inglorious a death, I will fight 
thee, therefore, to-night.” 

« By. the mother of: heaven, boy,” cried Mentz. 
more and. more sarprised, ‘thou art in haste to sup 
ia hell;’’ and the ruffian lowered his voice, * art thou 
mad!” 

“ Be that my chance,” answered Arnold, * T shall 
not be likely to meet, even in hell, a companion so 
brutal as thou, unless, which I mean shall be the case, 
thou bear me company.” 

_ “To night then be it.” said Mentz, “though to- 
night my hand is not steady, for wine and anger are 
no friends ty the serves.” 

« Dost thou refuse me, then?" demanded the youth 
with a sneer. 

*: By the mass, no; but to-night is dark, the mooa 
is down, the stars are clouded, and the wind gues by 
in heavy puffs and gusts, Hear it even now.” 

“ Therefore,” said the youth, apparently more cold 
ly as his fierce rival grew more perceptibly agitated— 
** therefore. will, we lay down,our, lives here in this 
hall, on this spot, on this instant, even as thou stand- 
est now.” 

« There is no one here who will be my friend,” said 
Mentz. so evidently sobered and subdued by the sin- 
gular composure and self-possession of his antago- 
nist, that all present held himin contempt, and no one 
sti: red. 

* No matter.” cried Arnold; ** I will myself forego 
the same privilege.” 

** And your weapons 2?” said Mentz. 

“ Are here.” cried Arnold, drawing them from his 
bosom. ‘A surerpair never drew blood. Thechoice 
is yours.” 

The company now began-to fancy that Arnold had 
equivocated in disclaiming skill asa duellist, and from 
his invincitle composure thought hima more fatal 
master of the weapon than the bully himself. The 
latter himself also partook of this opinion. 

** Young man,” he cried, in a voice clouded and 
broken, but stopped and said no further. 

* Your choice,” exclaimed Arnold, presenting the 
pistols. Metz seized one desperately, and said: 
** Now, name your distance.” 

‘Blood thirsty wolf,” said Arnold, “ there shall ke 
no distan:e.” - 

He then turned and addressed the company : 

‘© Gentlemen.” he said, ‘*deem me not either sav- 
age or insane, that I sacrifice myself and this brutal 
wretch thus before your eyes, and to certain and in- 
stant destruction. For me, I confess I have no value 
in life. She whom [ loved I have sworn to forget; 
and if I existed a thousand years, should probably 
never see again. This ruffian is. a coward, and fears 
to die, theugh he dees not fear daily to merit death. 
I have long heard of his baseness, and regard him as 
an assassir. The enemy of the humaa race and of 
God, a dangerous beast, whom it willne a mercy and 
a virtue to destroy. My owa life I would be well rid 
of, but would not fling it away idly when its loss may 
be made subservient to. the destruction of vice, and 
the relief of humanity. Here, then, I yield my breath 
and here tor, this trembling. and shrinking craven 
shall close his course of debauchery and murder. My 
companions, farewell; should any one hereafter chance 
to meet Gertrude de Saale, tell her [ have flung away 
a life which her falsehood made me despise ; and now, 
recreant,” he said,: in.a fierce. tone, turning towards 
Mentz, * plant thy pistol to my bosom—I will pla:.t 
mine tothine. Let one of the company tell three, 
and the third number be the signal to fire.” 

With an increased: paleness. in his countenance, 
but with even with more ferocity and firmness, Arnold 
threw off his cap, displaying his high brow and glossy 
ringlets—his lips were closed and firm—and his eyes. 
which glistened with a deadly glare, were fixed on 
Mentz. He then placed himself in an attitude of fi- 
ring. broadened his exposed chest full before his face. 
and, with a stamp of fury.and impatience raised the 
weapon. The brow beaten bully attempted to do the 
same ; but the pistol held loosely in his grasp, whether 
by accident or intention, went off before the signal. 
Its contents passed through the garments of Arnold. 
who levelled:the muzzle of his.own, and said calmly 
—" On your knees—base slave—vile dog, or you die!" 

Unable any longer to support his frame, the un- 
masked coward sunk on both knees, and prayed tor 
life with right earnest vehemence. Again, wild shouts 


of applause and peals.of rintous langhter stunned his 
ears. As he rose from his humiliating posture, Ar- 
nold touched him contemptuausly with his. foot.— 
Groans and hisses now began to be mingled with di- 
vers missives, Mentz covered his face with his hands, 
and rushed from the room, He was never subse- 
quently seen among us. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


1. Caloric is a very thin subtil fluid It caanat be 
seen, and is known only by thesense, 0 touch. It is 
the cause of all our feelings of warmin or heat. Its 
pasticles repel each other; thatisthey have a tenden- 
cy to separate and fly off. It is imponderable, which 
means, it has-no weight. A boxy 1s no heavier. when 
it is hot, or what is the same thing, full of caloric, 
than when it is cold. 

2. It is found in all substances: in ice, in stones, 
in wood, in metals, in water, and in air. Every thing 
contains some caloric. A liquid contains more calor- 
ic than a solid, and the acriform substances, such as 
air, vapor and the gasses, contain more caloric than 
the liquid substances. The more caloric a substance 
has, the less solid itis, except clay and.a few. other 
substarces. 

3. The attraction of cohesion makes solids. Calo. 
ric, it will he remembered, is an opposing powerto co- 


substance on the earth might be changed into a liquid 
or vapor by infusing into it sufficient caloric. If we 
lay a piece of ice on the stove the caloric soon chan- 
ges it into water, and then into vapor. 

4. Caloric is communicated from one body to ano- 
ther. If we put the hand on a hat body, caloric pass- 
es from it into the hand, aud causes the fe: ling of 
warmth; when we touch a body. colder than the hand, 
the caloric goes from the hand, into the body, Cal- 
oric de-ires to be in all bodies in an equal degree, and 
therefore goes from object to object, when bodies are 
brought together. If wethrow.a hot ball intoa_ pail 
of water. ina short time the water and’ ball have an 
equal temperature. 

- §. Caloric passes through some bodies with great 
rapidity. while through other bodies it passes slowly. 
It goes speedily through an iron rod, so that we can- 
not touch the hand witnin a foot of the heated end; 
but if goes so slowly through glass that we can take 
hold of a glass red within three inches of the melting 
end. Hence, some bodies are called good conductors 
of heat, or of caloric, and others bad conductors.— 
Iron is a good conductor, glass, stones, wood and 
charcoal, are bad conductors. 

6. If we take a piece of. wire, and a pipe stem. of 
equal length, and puta piece of wax on one end of 
each, and place the other ends.in the fire, the wax. on 
wire will melt directly, while the wax on the pipe 
stem is no warmer than when first put there—the wire 
being a good conductor of heat. Among the metals, 
gold is the best conductor of heat, platinium next, sil- 
ver next, copper next—then iron, zinc, tin, lead mar- 
ble, &e. 

7. Silks. woollens and furs are bad conductors. of 
heat, and they are for this reason worn in winter, that 
we may retainthe heat of the body as far as possibie, 
—the body being warmer in winter than the surround- 
ing air, it is within us as. much of our own calaric as 
we wish to let the heat of the body pass off, and 
should at this season wear those materials that are 
good conductors of heat, such as cotton, linen, &c. 

8. Air is a bad conductor of caloric. On this ae- 
count a thick blanket is not as. warm as a quilt; air 
being between the two outside pieces and inthe cot 
ton. The more open or porous.a body. is, the less its 
conducting force. Animals living in cold regions are 
covered with fine furs which almost prevent the heat's 
escaping from the body; while those living in warm 
parts are covered with coarse, thin hair, offering no 
obstacle to.the free escape of heat. 

9: Bricks, being bad conductors of heat are fre- 
quently heated: and wrapped in a cloth, and used for 
keeping the feet warm ia cold weather; but a heated 
piece of plank is still better, because wood does not 
lose caloric as easily as brick. 





10. Black is a better conductor of heat than white. 


hesion, and therefore makes liquids. Every solid{ 


Heat is reflected by white but passes through black. 
‘Take a pieceof black woollen cloth. and another of 
the same size.and quality of white, aad lay them upon 
the snow when the sun is shining. In afew hours 
the black will be found 1o have sunk below the sur- 
face of the snow, while the white will remain on the 
surface. The black cloth lets.the rays of caloric pase 
through it and melt the snow beneath, while the 
white reflects the calaric. 

11. When we go in the sun in the summer it is wise 
to wear a whitish. dress—the white turning the rays 
of the sua away from us, will. make the teat less op- 
pressive. In winter, by wearing black, the rays of 
the sun enter. the clothing and give warmth to. the 
person. 

12, There are six sources of caloric : viz., the sun's: 
rays, combustion, friction, the mixture of differ- 
ent substances, electricity and galvanism. The 
sua.is the great fouatain of heat, and thus of life.— 
Caloric comes from the sun at the rate of 200,000 
miles ina second of time. It warms and thins the 


frozen juices of the plints.in the spring, and causes 


the sap to circulate through the branches. of the 
trees. 





CHARACTER. 











From Merry’s Museum, 
TRUSTING AN. INDIAN CHIEF. 
OR, CONFIDENCE RETURNED. 


One of the first settlers in Western New York, was 
Judge W. who established himself at Whitestone— 
about four miles from Utica. He brought his family 
with him, among whom was a widowed daughter. with 
anonly. child—a fine boy of about four years old.— 
You will recollect that the country around was an 
unbro\en forest, and this was.the domain of the sav- 
age tribe. 

Judge W. saw the necessity of keeping on good 
terms with the Indians, for.as he was nearly alone, he 
was completely at their mercy. Accordingly he took 
every opportunity to assnrethein of his kindly feel-. 
ings, and to secure good will: in return. Several of 
the chiefs.came to see him, and all appeared pacific. 
But there was one thing that troubled him, an aged 
chief of great influence, who resided at the dis- 
tance of half a dozen miles, had not yet been to 
see him, nor could he by. any means ascertain 
the views and feelings of the sachum inrespect to his 
settlement in that region. At last he sent a message, 
aad the answer was, that the chief would visit him on 
the morrow, 

True to his appointment the sachem came. Judge 
W. received him with marks of respect, and introdu- 
ced his wife, his daughter, and the little boy. The 
interview that followed was deeply.interesting. Upon 
its result, the Judge conceived that his. security 
might depend, and he was, therefore, exceedingly 
anxious.to make.a favorable impression upon the dis- 
tinguished chief. He expressed to him his desire to 
settle ia. the country; to live. on terms of amity. and: 
good fellowship with the Indians; and to be useful to 
them by introducing among them the arts of civiliza- 
tion. ' 

The chief heard-him out, and then said. “ Brother 
you ask much, and you promisemuch. What pledge 
can you give of your good feith 2” 

*The honor of a man who aever knew deception,’ 
was the reply, 

‘ The white man’s word may be good to the white 
man, yet is but wind when spoken to the Indian,’ said: 
the sachem.. ’ ; 

‘I have put my life into your hands,” said the judge 
‘is not this an evideace of my good intentions? [ 
have placed confidence in the Iadian, and I will m¢ 
believe that is thus reposed.’ : 

‘So much is well,’ replied the.chief; ‘the Indian 
will repay confidence with confidence; if you will- 
trust he willtrust you. Bat I must have a pledge.— 
Let this boy go with me to my wigwam, [ will bring 
him back in three days with my answer !” 

If an arrow had pierced the bosom of the mother, 
she could aot have felt a deeper pang than went te 
her heart, as the Indian made this proposal. Sha 
sprung from her seat, and rushing to the boy, whe 





stood at the side of the sachem, looking into his face 

















with pleased wonder and admiration ; she encircled 
him in her arms, and pressing him close to her bos- 
om, was about to fly from the room. A gloomy and 
omnious frown came over the sachem’s brow, but he 
did n k. 
ae ana with Judge W. He knew the success 
of his family, depended upon the decision of the mo- 
ment. ‘Stay, stay, my daughter!” said he. * Bring 
back the boy, I beseech you. He is not more to yeu 
than to me. I would not risk a hair of his head 
for harm. But, my child, he must go with the 
chief. God will watch over him! He will be as sale 
in the sachem’s wigwam as beneath our roof and in 
your arms.’ “a . 

The agonized mother hesitated for a moment, § . 
then slowly returned, placed the boy on the knee o 
the chief, and kneeling at his feet, and burst into a 
flood aad tears. The gloom passed from the sachem's 
brow, but he said nota word. He arose, took the 

in his arms and departed. 

| man ton attempt mA describe the agony of the me- 
ther for the three ensuing days. She was agitated by 
contending hopesand fears. In the aight she awoke 
from sleep, seeming to hear the screams of her child 
calling upon its mother for help! But the time wore 
—and the third day came. How slowly did the hours 

ss! The morning waned away; noon arrived ; yet 
the sachem came not. There was a gloom over the 
whole household. The mother was pale and silent, 
as if despair was settling coldly around her heart.— 
Judge W. walked to and fro, going every few minutes 
to the door, and looking through the opening in the 
forest toward the sachem’s abode. 

At last the rays of the setting sun were thrown upon 
the tops of the forest around, the eagle feathers of the 
chieftain were seen danciag above the bushes in the 
distance’ He advanced rapidly, and the little bey was 
at his side. He was gaily attired as a young chief— 
his feet being dressed in moccasins; a fine beaver 
skin was over his shoulders, and eagles’ feathers were 
stuck into his hair. He was in excellent spirits, and 
80 proud was he of his honors, that he semed two inch- 
es taller than before. He was soonio his mother's 
arms, and io that brief minute, she seemed to pass 
from death to life. It wasa happy meeting—too hap- 
py fur me to describe. 

‘The white man has conquered!’ said the sachem ; 
hereafter let us be friends. You have trusted the In- 
dian; he wili repay-you with confidence and friend- 
ship.’ He was as good as his word, and Judge W. 
lived for many years in peace with the Indian tribes, 
and suceeded in laying the foundation ofa flourishing 
and prosperous community. 








——— 


THE GATHERER. 








A FACT. 


The ready wit of a true born Irishman, however 
humble his station, is exceeded only in his gallantry. 
A few dayssince we observed a case in point. A sud- 
den gust of wind took a parasol out of the hands of its 
owner: and before we hada chance to recollect 
whether it would be etiquette to catch the parasol of 
aladyto whom we had never heen introduced, a live- 
ly Emeralder dropped his hod of bricks, canght the par- 
achute in the midst of its Elisler gyrations and presented 
it with a bow that reminded us of poor Power.— 
* Faith, ma’am,’ said he as he did so, ‘if you were as 
etrong as you were handsome it would’nt have got 
away from you.’ 

* Which shall I thank yeu for first, the service or 
your compliment ?’ asked the lady, smiliag. 

* Troth, ma'am,’ said Pat again, touching the place 
where once stood the rim of what once wasa_ beaver, 
‘that look of your own beautiful eyes thanked me for 
both Y 

If that hod carrier will issue proposals to ‘tache the 
joutale.’ we will do his advertising gratis, and head his 
list of pupils. Hehasa genius for the thing.—Bro- 
wer Jonathan. 





The Pristers at Washington City have formed a 
large Temperance Society. 
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LITERARY ANECDOTE. 


An old gentleman (who attended moreto teaching 
his son the method of accumulating riches thanknow- 
ledge) lived some time since in one of the Eastern 
states. From application and industry, he had amass- 
ed a property of about twenty thousand dollars. Al- 
though not able to read and write, he never hired a 
clerk; bat had, always been in the habit of keeping 
his own books. He had inver.ted some new character 
forthe purpose of conveying his ideas to himself and 
others; they were formed as nearly similar to the 
shape of the article soldas the nature of the circum- 
stances would admit. One day acustomer of his call- 
ed for the purpose of settling his account, (calls, Mr. 
Editor, which you will be very fond of receiving in the 
course of a few months;) the book of hieryglyphics was 
handed down, and our merchant commenced with 
‘such a time you had a gallon of rum, anda pound 
of tea—such a time a gallon, of molasses, and such a 
time a cheese.’ ‘Stop there,’ says the cnstom- 
er, ‘I never hada cheese of you nor any other person 
—I make my own cheese.” ‘You certainly must 
have had it,’ said the merchant, ‘it isdown in my 
book.’ The other denied ever buying aa article of 
that kind. After a sufficient number of pros and cons 
upon recollection, he informed him he believed he 
had purchased 2 grindstone avout the time. ‘ Tis the 
very thing «said the merchant,’ * and I must have for- 
gotten to put the hole in the middle.’ 











THE ARGUMENT. 


If there be any person who opposes the cause of money in pa’ ment for their subscriptions, To remove this objection we 
temperance from conscientious motives, I will ask’ 


him, and I will endeavor to convince him of his er- 


ror; I will bring him to a garret in a loathsome lane, | 


and I will show him a-corner, where I and my wife 
and family used to lie on a wad of straw, almost na- 
ked, without food or fire for days ; and then I will lead 
him toa respectable street and on arriving at the draw- 
ing-room, I will show him a well dressed female and 
two children fat and healthy, surrounded by all that 
can produce human happiness, and [ will tell him there 
were the people who livei in the garret I showed 
him: teetotalism took them by the hand and brought 
them here, and would you advise them to go back. 





THE SHORTEST WAY TO RUIN CHARACTER.—-T here 
is much in the following extract that will apply to a 
certain class of people—the meanest of creation—and 
we give it to warn the innocent of them, lest they be 
entrapped by their artifices : 

Profess great friendship for the man ; tell how much 
you love him; proclaim how. many excellent qua- 
lities he possesses, and then, with a sanctified look, 
and a most impressive sigh. express your fear that all 
is not as it should be. Whisper suspicion, and let 
conjecture, with giant strength, work out the ruin! 
He who understands human nature in its deeper wo:k- 
ings of damnable crueity and selfish artifices, says a 
certain shrewd writer, will mark the man who stabs 
another under the cloak of pretended affection. The 
pretence has a he, adds he, on the face of it. Tree 
affection would never whisper a suspicion, save in the 
ear of one beloved, and whom suspicion concerned. 
Never trust that man who comes to you whining over 
his regard for another, while his tongue is a drawn 
sword to wound and kill. Meet him promptly with 
the charge of his hypocrisy, and he will shrink with 
meanness before you. 











Pretty coon.—The Picayune tells a story of an 
old horse so far gone that he was not ableto die. He 
used to lennon the sunny side of the barn without 
strength enongh to wink the flies from his eye lids, 
and the owner was finally compelled to get another 
horse to helpthe poor animal to draw his last breath ! 





Done a TALL Business.—Hugh Maxwell says 
that our noble senators and worthy representatives in 
Congress have passed two bi:ls during the present ses- 
sion—one relating to treasury notes, and the other 
providing for themselves an extra quantity of grub and 
a surplus of loose change for their pockets! Con- 
gress ought immediately to adjourn, sine die—it has 
done business enough to last the couatry for four 





gears, at least.—Sun. Mercury. 





Magnus and Socin, two celebrated lawyers of Pisa 
in Italy, were frequently opposed to each other on 
points of law. Uponone occasion, whenthe famous 
Lorenzo de Medicis was present, Magnus, finding 
himself very hard pressed by his adversary, conceived 
the idea offerging at the moment a law to serve his 
own peculiarcase. Socin saw through the trick, and 
being no less cunning than his adversary, when it 
came to his turu to reply, he invented another Jaw 
which completely undid the effects of Magnus’ quo- 
tation. The latter immediately int: rupted him, and 
kalled upon him to cite the place where the law he 
spoke of wus to be found,’ it is replied Socin, ia the 
very next page to that you have just cited.’ 





A Geop Trart.--The woman who regularly reads 
the newspaper, will be much the more suitable com- 
panion for a well informed husband, and exert far more 
influence in the family, than she otherwise could. 
Gals, do you hear that. 
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07 Subscribers often write to us, that they are unable to send current 


gire notice. that notes on the solvent banks of the neighborhood, will at 
all times be received at PAR, if sent through the post master, whe is s¢ 
authorised b law. 
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Wnaicn 13 Riaut !—Judge Betts has decided that 
under the general bankrupt law a wife can retain her 
jewels owned before marriage ; Judge Story has given 
a contrary decision, and says she must surrender them. 

John H. Coster cluims $10,000’s worth of diamond 
rings, &c- belonging to hisw fe! Whatanice, showy, 
little woman he must have. 





Mr. Witiam Henry and his son, George W., ot 
Philadelphia, very narrowly escaped death on Satur- 
day evening, in consequence of a mistake made in 
taking seme henbane tea, supposing it to be hoar- 
hound. 





(7 A young lady named Sarah Carson, of Harrie- 
burgh, Pa. wasso dreadfully gored by an infuriated 
bullock, on Thursday, as to cause her life to be de- 
spaired of. She was standing at her father’s house, 
and the bullock was under the care of some butchers. 





Morsonism.—One hundred and fifty persons who 
profess to believe in this new religion, have arrived 
at New Orleans from Liverpool, on their way to Nau- 
voo. 





Earty Piety.--The young Prince of Wales was 


{publicly admitted a member of the church, in St. 


George’s Chapel, Windsor, on Tuesday the 28th of 
January. The young Prince wil] undoubtedly prove 
a great co:nfort to his ma in her old age. 





“In Italy lately a Yankee passed himself off as 
Lord Yankee Doodle. The horses were taken from 
his carriage, and it was dragged through the streets 
of some of their towns by the people. Poor fools.” 

We know of no reason why Lord Yankee Doodle 
shou!d not have the same honor shown to him, that 
we show to the Duke of Rigmarole, or his august 
sister, the Princess Elssier, when they come among 
us. “ Poor fools!” indeed. 
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. The Phare du Leman states that the monastery of the 
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Capirat Ponisument.---At the afternoon session 
of the House on Wednesday, the bill to abolish Cap- 
ital Punishment was passed in committee of the whole 
and ordered engrosssed fora third reading, by a vote 
of 46t0 40. This is the beginning of sorrow, but where 
the end will be none can tell. We hope the Senate 
or Governor will yet interpose. 





Tue Rocnesrer, Sovran anp Noatn AmeKtca— 
the favorite boats of the River, have again commenced 
their regular trips, under the commands of Capts. St. 
John, Brainard and Truesdell. We understand tha; 
there will be considerable rivalry in the steamboat way 
during the present season. These splendid boats, 
with their popular commanders will always receive a 
full share of the public favor. 





((>~ Blannerhassett's wife is petitioning Congress 
for indemnification. She lives in New York, a de- 
pendant on charity. 





The Free Baptist anti-slavery congregation at Ros- 
ton, have secured the Tremont theatre for $60,000, 
under a forfeit of $1000 if the bargain is not closed 
in three months. 





Rutelliqenece. 
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(An old gentleman, seventy-four years of age. 
lately died in jail at Worcester, Mass., where he had 
been incarcerated in consequence of a liability he as- 
®umed in endorsing a note for something less than 
one hundred dollars, and which he was unable ta, dis- 
charge. ‘The Barre*<inzette says the creditor is said 
to have been informed that the prisoner was in feeble 
health and ready to perish from the effects of con- 
finement. A heartless reply was all that was made, 
and on the 11th instant, this old man, shut up with 
felons for an act of kindness, died ia prison. May 
the devil catch the brute of a creditor, says the Bos- 
ton Post. 





Attack on the Monastery of the great St. Bernard.— 


Great St. Bernard was lately attacked, during the 


night by fourteen biizands. Theholy fathers. accord-| 


ing to this report, defended themselves with great 
courage, let loose their dogs, and killed five of their 
assailants. They had, however, to deplore the loss of 
their servants and several dogs. 





England and Teras.—A postcript to Mexican let- 
ters of the 26th Feb., inthe N.O. Bee, says.there 


Extensive Mail Robbery.—The great eastern mail, 
containing checks and money to a considerable amount 
mailed in Lexington, Ky.. on the 22nd February, has 
been opened, and the letters, with the enclosures, ab- 
stracted. ‘The rest of the mail arrived in due course. 
The amount ready discovered to have been taken is 
about $40,000. ‘I'he robbery is supposed to have 
been perpetrated this side of Wheeling. 





The Batavia Bridge Burnt.—The fine bridge over 
the East fork of the Little Miami, at Batavia, was 
burnt down on the night of Wed:.esday last. There 
is a diversity of opinion as to the origin of this fire. 
Some suppose it fired by lightning some the result of 
accident, others, the work of an incendiary. 





The oldest officer in the British army is Gen. Scott, 
of Ballenery, the 97th birth day of this gallant vete- 
ran having been celebrated recently by his tenaniry. 


His Holiness, Pope Gregory XIV, is a teetotaller, 
and wears the medal of the Cork total Abstinence So- 
ciety. 

A splendid rifle, ordered by the Emperor of Russia, 
has been made by Mr. Biliinghurst, of Rochester, N. 
Y., and was boxed up to be shipped oa Monday. It 
had a black walnut stock, gold mountings, and cost 
_— A man h.s been engaged on it steadily for 3 
inonths. 


We learn from the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser that somebody isZbuilding four iron steamers at 
one yard in thateity. The hull of one of the vessels 
is nearly completed. 


It appears that there are upwards of 600 paper mills 
in operation in the United States, and that the paper 
manufacturers pay annually, fur rags, old canvass, 
rope, &c., out of which paper is manufactured, six 
million eight hundred thousaad dollars. 





Pickled Turkeys.—A new artiele made its appear- 
ance in our market yesterday--pickled Turkeys from 
North Carolina, at $1 to $1 25a pair. It was found 
that they drove tuo slowly to keep up with the wa- 
gons, and they were therefore killed, sulted an’ pick- 
led like pork.--- Charleston Courier. 
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. Married. 
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In this eity, lastevening, by the Rev. Mr. Kipp 
Mr. F. W. Huxford, to Miss N. Hi. Crane, daugh- 
ter of the late H. HH. Crane. 








DIED. 





In this city, on Tuesday, Elizabeth, wife of James 
H. Peck, aged 24 years. 








was a rumor afloat and believed many, that the Eng- 
lish had offered’ twenty millions of dullars for Texas. 





Philadelphia has been disgraced by another riot.— 
The members of two or three fire companies had a 
general melee in the streets, Monday, in which wea- 
pons were freely used, and serious wounds inflicted, 
of which those upon the reputation of the city are the 
most to be depicred. 





A Distressing Accident, occurred on Sunday, the 
13th inst. to the daughter of our fellow citizen, Rea- 
son Reagin. While employed about the fire, her 
clothes caught, and she was immediately enveloped 
in flames. She was soe dreadfully burned as to sur- 
vive but a few hours. She wasabout 13 years of age. 
~-Cin. Gazette. 





The pork-house of Mr. R. W. Lee, at Cincinatti 
was burned on the 10th, with a great amount of pork 
and lard. Insurance $18,000 ; the building was not 


NEW ENGLAND TAVERN REMOVED 


as Subscriber respectfully informs his friends, customers 
& and the travelling public generally, that he has removed from 
his old stand, nine duors below, on the same side of the-street, at 
the large and commodious. house, heretofore known as the Nation. 
al Hotel, No. 159 Market street, and for a number of yearspast 
occupied by Mrs. Crosby as a Boarding House. His reasons for 
removing are, that he can better accommodate his customers, and 
more ofithem, without any additional expense on theit part, The 
house is fourstories high, with a proportionate depth. It is divided 
into a large number of rooms, admirably calculated for families.— 
Men of business, or persons travelling for pleasure. travellers by 
raileroad, steamboat or stage, will ‘nd the New England wellad- 
apted, to their accommodation ; being within five or ten minutes 
walk of the rail road, and within sixty or seventy rods of three 
steamboat landings. Breakfast will always be prepared every 
morning during the season.of navigation, at 6-0’clock, for those 
wishing it, and intending to take the 7 o’clock morning boat for 
New York. Also, one at 7 o’clock,. An exeecllent stable is also at 
tatched to the honse, and every convenience for those travelling 
with their teams, &c. The subscriber embraces the present op- 
portunity to return his sitcere thanks to those who have so liber. 
ally patronized him at his old stand, and requests a conti ec 
their favors at the new one. | His old customers and the publi. 
generally are respectfully invited to give him a call, and he pledges 
himself to do all in his power to make their say while at his house 
both pleasant and agreeable. His terms willbe as they have al- 








inaured, and a loss will be sustained of $6, Uy 8008. 


ways been, viz. single mea's 25 cents 
jel9—Ily A.W. STARKS 
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GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK. 


The Grand Lodge having required every Lodge to 
submit their By-Laws to the examination of a special 
committee to be appointed at the next Grand Annual 
Communication, the Lodges throughout the State 
that have not already forwarded a copy of their By- 
laws to the Grand Secretary, are requested to do so. 
Those that have not complied with the article 30 
section 2, Chapter 2 of the Constitution, are request- 
ed to attend to that duty without delay. 

The Grand Visiters are requested to report the 
state of every Lodge in their respective districts on, or 
before the first of June next. 

Those Lodges which have not made returns of their 
members for two years or upwards, are reminded that 
the constitution authorises a demand of their warrants; 
and that they will be reported as delinquents at the 
next annual meeting, unless they make the returns 
required, previous to, or at the meeting of the Grand 

odge. 

For the information of the members of Lodges, and 
their visiters, the Grand Lodge has directed the prin- 
ted proceedings of the G. L. to be read in every lodge 
in the course of the year ; as there is reason to believe 
this requirement has not been strictly complied with, 
the Masters of all Lodges in the jurisdiction are ear- 
nestly enjoined to see that duty performed. 

The Secretary of Lodges are requested to affix the 
Lodge Seal to documents required by the constitution 
to be under seal, as hereufter no such document will 
be received as authentic without the seal of the Lodge. 

By order of the M. W. G. Master. 
, JAMES HERRING, Grand Sec'y 
N. York ¢ 26 5842. 3t. 





CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS 


EACH MONTH. 











NAME. PLACE TIME. 
Temple Eneampment, , Albany 2d Wednesday 
Temple R A, Chapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany Ist & 3d Thursday, 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Washington Lodge, Albans 2nd and 4th Thursday 
Apolo Lodge Troy lst & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 24 & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, Troy 3d Mouda ¥. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday. 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge. {| Ist Wednesday. 
Genesee Encampment, | LockportNia. | 2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, | Wheeliny Va.-/ Ist Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, “re 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling &ncampment oe lst Saturday, 
Washiugton Council, “ 21 Monday ev o mouth 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday 
Oxeida Chapter, 57. “ Ist Thursday, 
Utara Encampment,3 & 3d Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. | Ist & 3d Senpig. 
Louisville Encampment do 4¢h Saturday. 
King Solomon's chapter do 21 Monday 
Tyrian Council do 4th Tuesda 
Abrams Lodge do 24 & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge do ist and 3d Thursday 
Lodge of Antiqnity do. Ast Saturday 
Washington Chapter, Memphis, Tenn | 4lh Monday 
Memphis Lodge, do 2d Tuesday. 
Georgia Chapter Savannah, Geo: | 2d & 4th Tuesday, 
Solomon Lodge do Ist & 3d ~* 
Zerubbabel Lodge do | 2d and 4th 'T'hi 
Oglethorpe Lodge do Ast and 3d Monday. 
Sh ‘Ibyyille Chapter, Shelbyville, Ky | Lit Monday 
Solomon’s Lodge, do 21 Monday,, 
Lafa.ette ( hapter No 11) La, range 3d Monday 
Lagrange Lodge No 61 do 2nd Monday 
Hudson Logde Hudson fat Monday 
Hudson Chapter do Qud Tuesday 
Hudson Encampment do fst Friday 








UNT’S SOVEREIGN OINTMENT FOR BURNS 
AND SCALDS.—This inestimable Ointmentis of so 
great value and importance, that no family should be dostitrte of 
it, even fur a single day, its virtues are known and can be attest- 
ed by numerous persons in the city and vicinity of Albany, as a 
quick and certain cure. 

The most positive declarations as to the efficacy of advertised 
medic:nes are always regarded with suspicion; but wihout fear 
of contrad:ction, it is asserted with the utmost confidence that no 
BURN or SCALDcan happen, be the pain ever so excruciating 
but instant relief is given to the sufferer: by the application of the 
Oiniment, the fire is quickly extracted, and completely removed. 
This Ointment ts an efficacious remedy for all soréness and in- 
flamation of the Eyes, Salt Rheum, and all cutaneous eruptions, 
Cuts and Cancers, as_all pain from inflamation is immedimoly re- 
lieved by its application. It is also a never failing remedy fr 
frost-bitten limbs. 


The Geuine is prepared by H. Metzger, 28 Hudson, ene door 


west of Marke?-Street. 
Sold by D. SPRINGSTEED. 
Wholesale Agent Cor. of Market & Hudson et. cots, Oy. 








POETRY. 








read with great pleasure by all who have felt the vic- 
issitudes they describe. 
fal husband, the doting father, or the loving maid 
who longs to love, they will impart a pensive pleasure 
andto parents who have Inst the favorite blossom of 
their domestic girden—the plaut they most watched, 
most loved, and most cherished—it will afford a tem- 
porary balm, a soothing luxury of sorrow to their 
wounded spirits. Itis not original. 
whence it comes; but it is heartily welcome to our. 
columns.— Petersburgh Statesman. 


The following pathetic and affecting stanzas will be 


To the fond wife, the faith- 


We know not 


TEN YEARS AGO. 


Ten ‘years ago, ten years ago, i 
Life was to us a fairy scene; 
And the keen blasts of worldly woe 
fad seared not then its pathway green. 
Youth and its thousand dreams were ours, ' 
Feelings we ne’er can know again; : 
Uawithered hopes, unwasted powers, | 
And frames unworn by mortal pain. 
Such was the bright and genial flow 
‘Of life with us ten years ago! 


Time has not bleached a single hair 
That clusters round thy forehead now; 
* Nor hath the cankeriag touch of care 
‘Left even one furrow on thy brow. 
Thine eyes are hlue as when we met, 
In loves deep truth, in earlier years; 
Thy cheek of rose is blooming yet. 
Though semetimes stained with secret tears; 
But where—oh where's the spirit's glow, 
That shone through all—ten years ago? 


T, too am changed—I scarce know why— 
Can feel each flagging pulse decay; 
And youth, and health, and visions high, 
Melt like a wreath of snow away ; 
Time cannut sure have wrought the ill; 
Though worn in this world's sick’niag strife 
Ia soul and form, I linger still 
In the first summer month of life ; 
Yet journey on my path below, 
Oh! how unlike—ten years ago! 


But look not t':us—I would not give 

The wreck of hopes that thou must share, 
To bid those joyous hours revive 

When all around me seemed so fair. 
We've wandered on ia sunny weather, 

When winds were low, and flowers in bloom, 
And hand in hand have kept together, 

And still we keep, 'mid storm and gloom; 
Endeared by ties we cou!d not know 
When lite was young—ten years ago! 


Has Fortune frowned? ‘Her frowns were vain, 
For hearts like ours she could not chill; 

Have friends proved false? Their love might wane 
But ours grow fonder, firmer still. 

Twin barks on this world’s changing wave, 
Steadfast in calms, in tempests tried, 

In coucert still our fate we'll brave, 
Together cleave life's fitful tide, 

Ner mourn, whatever winds may blow, 

Youth's wild dream--ten years ago. 


Have we not knelt beside his bed, 

And watched our first born blossom die? 
Hoped, till the shades of hope had fled, 

Then wept till feeling’s fount was dry? 
Was it not sweet in that dark hour, 

To think. mid mutual tears and sighs, 
Our bud had left ite earthly bower, 

And burst to bloom in Paradise ; 
What to the thoughts that soothed that woe, 
Were heartless joys—ten years ago ! 


Yes, it is sweet, when Heaven is bright, 
© share its sunny beams with thee; 
Bat sweeter far, ‘mid clouds and blight, 
To have thee near to weep with me. 
Then dry those tears—though something changed 


THE EAGLE'S ADDRESS TO ENGLAND. 





From what we were ia early youth, 
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Time that has hopes and friends estranged, 
Hath left us love in all its truth; 

Sweet feelings we would not forego 

For life’s best joy—ten years ago. 





A LAY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The warrior came from the tented field 
In the pride of his young renown, 

He hung on the bough his battered shield, 
And flung his helmet down; 

His «.inted sword ‘was cast aside, 
And he loosed his steel-linked:vest, 

And gazed a while with a warrior’s pride 
Qn the scars that marked his breast. 


‘Farewell, my sword!” said the warrior then 
“Thou hast served me well and long 

In the strife of lion hearted men, 
In the fierce and mingled throng ; 

And where thy blade hath flashed on high, 
‘Red blood hath flowed like wine, 

On the sunny fields of Italy, 
And the plains of:Palestine. 


‘Bright summer came and the ‘Sun:God's eye, 
Look'd down on a quiet spot, 

And silvered the streams that murmured by} 
A-sweet vine covered cot, 

That cot was the home of love and joy— 
There the warrior clasped his bride 

And the father gazed on his fair-haired boy 
With all a father's pride. 


£till hangs his shield on the olden bough, 
And his casque is ‘flung beneath, 

And he tastes a purer pleasure now, 
Than he found in the field of death. 

A prattling child aad a happy wife, 
Beguile the soldier’s cares— 

No more he pants for the bloody strife, 
His love—his heart is theirs. 





RLY J. E. eow. 


Mother, how small you are! 
Your Island is but a nest! 
A kind of good old easy chair, 
Where the grumbling gout may-rest. 
Your cliffs by the ocean strand, 
Your battlements fret the sky! 
But know you not of that.western land 
Where the free hearts never die? 3 
Come sit on my airy height, 
And look at the hosts below, 
Where the mountain smiles in the morning's hight, 
And the dark old rivers glow. 
Away to the mighty west! 
Where the hunter makes -his bower, 
Where the father of tempest takes his rest, 
And the trembling lightnings cower. 
Tell not of your ancient might, 
Nor boast of your gallant dead, 
A nation sits in its armor bright, 
And laughs at your palsied tread. 
Your bones on a thousand fields 
May bleech in a noon-day sun, 
And soldiers shake their blazoned shields 
On the plains of Europe won. 
Tl calls to the crimson plains, 
Where the patriot soldier-reste, 
And the vales shall echo a theusand s‘rains, 
And the hills put on their crests. 
No Indiaa laurels bloom 
O'er the graves of the pilgrim sires, 
But the land shall furnish thy soldiers tombe, 
‘Or seats by our cottage fires. 
Io peace she will greet thee kind— 
In war, as ‘her men of old— 
But ere your battle-fiage tinta the wind, 
Remember your Island bold. 
A day! and the land that dares 
To shackle a peaceful world, 
May find that the western stripling beare 
A flag that is never furleda 
Then sleep, in thy dotage sleep, 
Nor strive to molest the free; 
The babe thou cast on the stormy deep, 


May hollow a grave for thee. 
Then, moiher, no longer foam, 
But sport with your titled things ; 
And drink your porter and stay at home, 
To nourish a brood of kings. 
The days of the olden time, 
And the deeds of the Baron bold, 
And the curfew’s knell at even time, 
Are memories to be told. 
The dark old age has flown, 
And the feudal towers decay, 
And nought remains to support your throne, 
But a Debt you-ne’er can pay. 





‘NATURE'S MUSIC. 


There's music in the wild winds ruse, 
And in the raging storm, 

When the spirit of the tempests shows, 
His dark and awful form. 

There's music in the thunder-claw, 
And in the dreadful crash, 

Which marks the desolation of 
The vivid lightnings’ flash. 


There's. music in the breeze that sighs 
Along the lonely shore, 

And still more deep-toned music in 
The troubled ocean's roar. 

There's music in the worlds that roll 
In silence through the sky ; 

** Unwritten,” though that music be, 
"f'is the sweetest melody. 


There’s music in the thrilling laugh 
“Of cheerful infancy, 

Which bursts from its enraptured heart 
Engaged in joyous glee, 

There's music, melting, soft and sweet, 
Breathed by a kind friend's voice, 

Whose words fall soothing on the ear, 
And make the heart rejoice. 


There's music in the voice which speaks, 
The vows of ardeat love, 

Those werds which would not soil the lips 
Of holy saints above— 

The deep, impassioned, thrilling tones, 
Which tell of rapture’s height, 

And pour into the ravished heart 
Ineffable delight. 


There’s music in the mother's pliant, 
Though it be sad and wild, 
When bending over the lifeless form 
‘Of her beloved child. ‘ 
There’s music when the spirit, bowed 
Bereath afiliction’s rod, 
Submissively pours forth its prayers 
Before the throne of God. 


——_—_—_—— 


OOK BINDING. —HARVEY H. CORNING, (late fre 
. of Corning & Cook) would take this opportunity to return 
his sincere thanks to the friends of the latefirm and the 
generally for their patronage, and would solicit a continuance 
the same. ‘ 
Book- Binding in ail its various branches, neatly and exped¥y 
ously executed ; Law and Music Books, Periodicals and Misee- 
laneous works bound 1 all the variety of styles,and on the most 


reasonapie terms. 
N. B. Library Books neatly bound. & sepl 


ASONIC APRONS, of the Degree of Arch or Master, ek 

gantlye ng-aved and printed on Satin, as well as Diplomas, 

can be had on application to the editor of this paper. Masons 

from a distance, requiring any ofthe above article, can have them 

a packed up, to thecare of any mercantile house in New 
ork. 
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THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


is Published every Saturday, by L,G. HOFFMAX, 


Corner of Market and Division sts. Albany. 


THE TERMS OF THIS PAPER are Two Dollars in advance, fre 
of postage. to those subseribers residing owt of the city. No paper eas be 
sent unless the moucy accompanies the order, exeept it be through an 9% 
‘therised Agent. Where eastern fands cannot be obtained we will receive 
the notes of solvent banks in the neighborhooi at par (7 Portmaser 
are authorised by law to remit money ia pa ment for a newapeper. free 
tom postage, which will be dowe if the, are applied to fer thet perp? 
Bech Nambere at ail limes forninbed. 
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